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For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
CONFERENCE OF THE EDUCATIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


Continued from page 707. 


The third question was taken up at this 
point; the subject, “What are the advan- 
tages of teaching composition? what are the 
present methods, and what improvements are 
suggested ?” was opened by an essay prepared 
and read by Emily W. Price, as follows: 

Farrar, in his “Origin of Language,” 
quotes Steinthal as saying, ‘ At the origin of 
humanity the soul and body were in such 
mutual dependence that all the emotions of 
the soul had their echo in the body, princi- 
pally in the organs of respiration and the 
voice. This sympathy of soul and body still 
found in the infant and savage was intimate 
and faithful in the primitive man ; each in- 
tuition awoke in him an accent or a sound.’ 
So from the rude monosyllabic exclamation 
of the savage to the polished diction of an 
Addison, language is the vehicle of thought ; 
the two are inseparably connected, for if the 
vehicle be clumsy in construction, unsure in 
action, the thing it conveys is as surely em- 
barrassed. Some speculators go so far as to 
say the extent of a man’s mental opera- 
tion is limited by the number of words he has 
in working use. Be that as it may, the con- 
nection between thought and language seems 
almost that of soul and body—the one the 
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spirit, the other the form. ‘hey are mutual- 
ly dependent for existence. 


Composition, if not itself the science of 
thinking, is at least the science by which 
thoughts are arranged and expressed in 
words. It is the foundation-stone—yea, the 
mortar and cement of the whole structure of 
education. We have seen in the infant and 
the savage that the use of language in the 
first purely intelligible mental process that 
develops; so nature gives the key-note to its 
training. There is a complete revolution in 
all the systems of teaching. The old are grad- 
ually passing away, while that which was 
best in them is blending with the new theo- 
ries, and promoting the true growth of mental 
and intellectual culture. America has pro- 
duced some very remarkable scholars in eve- 
ry department of science and literature, yet 
she has not reached that average excellence 
of scholarship which will follow when this 
study is as thoroughly taught as that of math- 
ematics in her schools. There is, at present, 
especially in the schools of the East, a new 
interest in the study of language. Able men 
are devoting all the energies of well-disci- 
plined minds to the history of the origin, 
growth and construction of language. Out 
of the interest felt in this new system of sci- 
entific research, and the desire to advance 
education, have arisen new theories upon 
which to base instruction in composition. 
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And when-we glance backward only a short 
period of time, we are amazed to find what a 
rapid stride has been taken in this direction. 
Only a few years ago, pupils were graduated 
from the common aud select schools and took 
their degrees without well-defined ideas of the 
construction of sentences, the simplest rules 
of composition, or the first requirements of 
= style in writing. Often destitute of the 

nowledge which would enable them to com- 
pose a simple letter, rendering it an irksome 
duty, and almost impossible task. The aim 
of education is to develop every faculty, and 
the great secret consists in exciting and di- 
recting the natural powers. Now, for practi- 
cal purposes alone, we are anxious to impart 
a thorough knowledge of the rules of compo- 
sition, believing that the mind grows stronger 
by the constant use of every faculty brought 
into play. The powers of observation will be 
developed; those of reflection will gain 
strength, and the imagination will glow with 
renewed brightness by training. ‘Lhere is a 
current opinion that a rigid observance of the 
rules of composition or rhetoric cramp the 
scholar and defeat their end by producing 
stiffness. This is not the case, although we 
see constantly in literature that natural elo- 
quence and genius have arisen above the laws 
of rhetoric, and stand out with an originality 
of their own, defying criticism and violating 
all laws of form and construction. But sound 
principles of composition do not repress ge- 
nius, but rather do genius a service by pre- 
venting it from dissipating itself in unprofit- 
able eccentricities, giving it full force by in- 
creasing its variety of expression. A word is 
a meaningless thing until combined in a sen- 
tence, and yet the full force of a thought 
rests upon the combination of words. In or- 
der to be either a good writer or conversa- 
tionalist one must have a large store of words 
at his command, and be well versed in the 
varied meanings of each. When Socrates 
began to cross-examine the people of Athens, 
he found that they could not define the mean- 
ing of words that they were using every day. 
The ancient Greeks used language in a loose 
way for purposes of social intercourse, and 
did not trouble themselves to be rigidly exact. 
Our condition is parallel with theirs. We 
do not observe closely the nice little shades 
of meaning in so many of our words. And 
in training children we greatly limit their 
thoughts by not giving that broad knowledge 
of words which would enable the student to 
acquire that beautiful simplicity and ele- 
gance of expression so charming in a conver- 
sationalist, and so desirable in a correspond- 
ent. And herein does it seem to be of the 
greatest importance, for there is no study put 


constantly, or, in its perfection or imperfec- 
tion, makes a greater impression on daily 
life. A pupil may or may not use his know- 
ledge of the higher mathematics to any great 
extent, after leaving school, but not so his 
knowledge of his own language. That is used 
constantly, and there is a great need felt for 
more culture in this direction. Great care is 
given to the analysis of our Janguage in the 
grammar class, aud yet all reflecting minds 
must admit that it is only the practical use 
of a study that makes it important; that 
parsing is secondary to composing, and an- 
alysis almost unimportant when compared 
with synthesis. Yet the two are intimately 
related. Again, by training scholars in the 
correct principles of good English, you devel- 
op that critical judgment which will enable 


them to appreciate all that is truly excelleng 


and pure in literature. Thus they will in 
reading the productions of others be able to 
separate the chaff from the wheat—throwing 
aside the unworthy, and using that which 
develops, rather than dwarfs the faculties. 
Te Many of the defects existing in the 
old methods of teaching composition were 
caused by the lack of good ‘text books’ on 
this subject. Most schools were supplied with 
works suitable for advanced classes, but fail- 
ing to give any help in taking those easy 
and pleasant steps at the beginning. The 
teacher was compelled, in following such 
guides, to give the pupil work beyond his ca- 
pacity, or else teach in a rambling manner 
without a regular series of lessons, or give up 
the study in the younger classes. But really, 
in years past, this subject was neglected until 
the pupil had become familiar with the parts 
of speech and parsing, and the child, without 
any training in composition proper, was ex- 
pected to take up the study as best he could. 
In consequence, it was held to be the most 
disagreeable of studies—a dreaded ordeal to 
all, except that fortunate individual with the 
natural gift for construction. ... . That the 
children disliked composition under these 
circumstances causes no wonder to the expe- 
rienced teacher, who has realized beyond a 
doubt that a child’s power of thought is much 
greater than that of expression, and appreci- 
ates how almost impossible it is for beginners 
to express clearly a thought in writing, with- 
out first careful training. Thisis still found 
to be the case with many of the students in 
the advanced classes, and can only be cor- 
rected by such instruction in the primary 
and intermediate schools as will increase the 
facility in writing and speaking. And just 
so long as we neglect this in our younger 
classes, just so long will composition be a 
dreaded task in our schools. But a new era 


to a more practical use, none that is used so} is dawning. It is no longer thought neces- 
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sary to wait until the pupil has been taught 
the rules of spelling, reading and grammar, 
that ‘lessons in language’ is the foundation 
of these. We at last realize that the child in 
the early part of his life learns language 
more readily than any other study ; that it is 
then that great care should be taken to de- 
velop his latent power of expression, at the 
same time instilling the first rules of compo- 
sition. When young the mind is plastic and 
susceptible to all impressions, and long expe- 
rience has shown that habits of speech and 
composition acquired in early years are very 
lasting, and take a most tenacious hold upon 


the mind..... By following the modern 
systems this task is madea delightful pastime 
to the little ones... .. And there seems no 


better theory upon which to base this work 
than that given by Hiram Hadley in his 
‘ Lessons on Language’ for beginners. ‘ Train 
the children to use language, and the youths 
and adults will soon acquire the science of 
language, grammar. He tells us that the 
key-note to success lies in that little word 
‘write, and we realize that constant practice 


in writing does develop greater certainty, pre- | 


cision and uniformity in composition. 

Annie Croasdale.—To write good composi- 
tion requires knowledge, clear thought and 
practice. If it means writing good English, 
the child can soon begin. Composition is a 
valuable aid in writing and spelling. Writing 
is very important as a means of keeping the 
scholars busy. Read from our best authors 
some interesting story and require thescholars 
to reproduce the facts and incidents. Narra- 
tion is easier than description. 

Clara,Clement thought some of the sub- 
jects given the scholars to write upon are very 
uninteresting. After the scholars pass through 
the grammar school they have not sufficient 
attention paid to their composition. In the 
primary schools they have objects and _pic- 
tures to draw their ideas from. This exercise 
might be made much more interesting than 
it usually is. 

Annie Caley, of Moorestown considers 
this subject of vital importance. The very 
first lesson in composition should be the 
placing of a word in a sentence (then followed 
an explanation of the best methods which 
made the first efforts seem very plain and 
easy of comprehension). Care must be taken 
that the spelling, punctuation and capital 
letters are cdrrect. Afterward she would give 
letter writing to pupils of nine to eleven years 
of age—putting on the black-board the form 
that is to be observed. She believes in giv- 
ing the child the teacher’s thoughts on a sub- 
ject first, and let him write it down as he un- 
derstands it, in his own language. 

Charles Walton.—Details of composition 


- 





will vary in the schools. One proposition 
laid down, is, train the children to use lan- 
guage. After that comes the development of 
ideas, which,. of course, will keep pace with 
the advancement of the pupil. Be sure a 
subject is assigned them that they know 
something about. A good text book in rhet- 
oric is very much needed for advanced pupils. 

Henry Russell is conscious that this sub- 
ject is very much neglected. He gave his ob- 
servations of the method of teaching compo- 
sition in Quincy school, which he highly 
commended. 

Eli M. Lamb, of Baltimore, thinks there 
is no danger of over-estimating the import- 
ance of composition; hopes parents will sec- 
ond the efforts of the teachers when they get 
to know the wants of the schools and what 
the teachers are really doing for the children 
under their care. He believes our teachers 
will receive great help from the efforts of the 
educational committee. 

C. M. Biddle has given much thought 
to the subject of composition, and believes 
that it is neglected because it does not show 
as class work. All the scholars of a class 
must be up to a prescribed standard in arith- 
metic and grammar, but a poor writer 
or reader does not lose his standing 
in the class on that account; hence in the 
pressure for time the tendency is to neglect 
these studies; is strongly in favor of the 
higher branches being studied, but at maturi- 
ty the scholar will be judged more by the 
language he uses and the letters he writes 
than by his class averages. 

The chairman then announced that a sim- 
ilar conference would be held on the 14th of 
First mo., 1882, at the same hour and place, 
and the conference adjourned. 





THERE is one way of regarding the smaller 
trials of patience to which every one is sub- 
jected in his intercourse with others, that 
may ennoble and dignify the work even to 
the most sensitive. It is to look upon each 
as it comes, not as one little provoking cir- 
cumstance, not as an insignificant vexation 
to which an evil lot has exposed us, but as a 
part of the great work of life, as a part of that 
discipline of the soul which, if borne worthily, 
is to make us stronger and purer and nobler 
until we are fitted for heaven, until a heaven 
of peace has begun within us. Did we but 
always feel that God is with us ever, that it 
is His will that through patience we should 
be made perfect, that to prepare for each 
task, and to meet it resolutely and manfully, 
is the work He has given us to do, how would 
each hour of our lives be sanctified, and each 
trial of our patience become a glorious op- 
portunity.—Selected. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE DEATH PENALTY. 


Perhaps no question now more deeply in-| ruled on earth and educated for citizenship 


terests benevolent minds who are endeavor- 
ing to meliorate, so far as in them lies, the 
conditions of human life, than that of the 
supposed necessity and efficacy of the death 
penalty as the punishment of the highest 
crimes against individuals and against society. 

The uncertainty of human judgment, the 
difficult and delicate questions of moral and 
mental responsibility, and the general ac- 
ceptance of the principle that it is a Chris- 
tian’s obligation to save and not to destroy, 
to heal and not to wound his erring brother, 
have unsettled the old idea of duty, founded 
upon the mandate to Noah, found in the 5th 
and 6th verses of the ninth chapter of the 
Book of Genesis. Speaking in the name of 
Jehovah, the writer declares: “Surely, your 
blood of your lives will I require; at the 
hands of every beast will I require it, and at 
the hand of man: at the hand of every man’s 
brother will I require the life of man. Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall his blood 
be shed: for in the image of God made He 
man.” 

Assuming this to be, indeed, a portion of 
a special covenant of the Everlasting Father 
with the human race, Dr. G. B. Cheever, in 
the North American Review for the present 
month, declares that obedience to this behest 
would insure the most perfect protection to 
human life. Since we are all the offspring of 
Deity, human life has a Divine sacredness, 
and since we are all of one blood, and thus 
all brethren, we are bound to observe with 
strictness the righteous laws which have been 
given to man through the inspiration of the 
Almighty in the primal times. 

Says Dr. Cheever: “The penalty is re- 
stricted to murder, though some crimes 
against personal rights are equivalent to 
murder, and ‘produce it, and even worse, as 
for example, slavery, and in consequence all 
the infinite horrors of the slave-trade. And, 
therefore, there shines forth, illuminating and 
illustrating the law against murder, like 
another sun risen on mid-noon, that other and 
later unparalleled Hebrew law in behalf of 
the enslaved: ‘He that stealeth a man and 
selleth him, or if he be found in his hands, he 
shall surely be put to death’” 

He further adds: “The Sermon on the 
Mount is not more entirely God’s law of love 
than was the statute given through Noah for 
a whole world’s good—a covenant of Divine 
wisdom for the education of the world in 
righteousness. . .. . As everything needful 
for mankind to ask is in the Lord’s Prayer, 
so in that august, comprehensive transaction 
of God with Noah there was the perfection of 


all moral discipline and just and peaceful 


jurisprudence by which men needed to be 


in Heaven.” 

It is claimed that the punishment of death 
is the most dreaded of all penalties, and that. 
its horror is sufficiently deterrent to answer 
the purpose intended better than could any 
other conceivable penalty, and that it has 
the sanction of Divine law. Christian States. 
have embodied it among their statutes, and 
Christian governments have, almost univer- 
sally, steadily inflicted it as a punishment for 
supreme crimes. 

Another writer, Samuel Hand, in the same 
work confirms Dr. Cheever’s judgment ; and 
then Wendell Phillips, in the same connec- 
tion, calls attention to the solemn truth, that 
only Omniscience can know the degree of re- 
sponsibility, and consequently the degree of 
guilt to be ascribed to any criminal. He 
holds that human governments have authorit 
only to restrain and chastise an offender wit 
the motive of preventing the recurrence of 
the harmful act he has done, but that true 
retributive justice cannot be a part of the 
functions of human judges or law-givers. 
Only the all-seeing and the all-wise One can 
know what righteous retribution is, no human 
insight being adequate to measure the depths 
of the human soul—its temptations, its strug- 
gles, its weaknesses and its delusions. 

Says Phillips: “It cannot be denied that 
New England and the States planted by her 
sons . . « punish murder with death, chiefly 
because men believe they are ordered so to 
do by the Old Testament, in that verse of 
the so-called covenant with Noah usually 
translated, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.’ . . . Now this 
verse, upon which such momentous powers 
are rested, may, all scholars allow, be equally 
well translated, ‘by man will his blood be 
shed,’ making it a prophecy, as ‘ by man shalf 
his blood be shed’ making it a command. . . 

“Again, our translation says, ‘ by man shall 
his blood be shed.’ But no version of the 
Bible prior to the fifth century contains the 
words, ‘by man,’ and Scripture itself has been 
interpolated to suit the purposes of the State. 
The Septuagint and Samaritan versions omit 
these words, Wickliffe also, and the Vulgate; 
Spanish, Italian and French versions omit 
them. Pascal and Swedenborg indorse the 
omission, and Calvin calls the’ translation 
which renders the Hebrew text ‘by man’ a 
forced construction.” 

Thus, it seems likely that the true mean- 
ing of this portentous text should be, “ Who- 
so sheddeth man’s blood, his blood will be 
shed;” as it is also said in sacred writ, “All 
that take the sword shall perish with the 
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sword.” We also find, “ Bloody and deceit- 
ful men shall not live out half their days,” 
and, “ Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall therein.” 

The question is then asked, “Can this 
equivocal verse in Genesis be a warrant from 
the Almighty ?” 

Wendell Phillips also urges that ‘%con- 
temporaneous understanding of a law is its 
highest authority, and that this clause from 
the covenant with Noah was never conformed 
to by him who gave it forth, nor by any of 
his creatures in the most striking instances 
of murder which have taken place. Cain 
was a murderer at a time when the idea of 
@ murderer at large and unrestrained, in a 
world with very few inhabitants, must have 
been fearful. Yet, God allowed him to live. 
Lamech, also a murderer before the flood, 
was spared. After the flood Moses, a mur- 
derer, was admitted to the immediate pres- 
ence of the Highest, and David, the most 
atrocious of murderers, was still the sweet 
psalmist of Israel, dying in a good old age, 
full of days, riches and honor. Indeed, all 
the great murderers in Jewish history—Ab- 
salom, Simeon, Levi and the rest—did not 
have their blood shed, but died in battle or 
in their beds.” 

The nearest of kin, the avenger of blood, 
was to execute this sentence of death. Liter- 
ally to carry out this supposed ancient man- 
date would necessitate every such bereaved 
persen to proceed to avenge the killing with- 
out waiting for any process of law. 
the law acquit the murderer, and the avenger 
considers him guilty, he must do the duty 
which government fails to do. Hence, “lynch 
law ” becomes religious duty and Divine ordin- 
ance. 

Christianity has long ago released mankind 
from any sense of obligation to obey the 
technicalities of the Jewish law, and capital 
punishment has no more Divine authority 
than have the innumerable minutiz of the 
supposed Mosaic code, which Israel itself no 
longer holds to be binding. 

Phillips claims that we have the amplest 
testimony that the death penalty is now not 
essential for the protection of society, and 
even that it has not been a necessity at any 
epoch. “Egypt, for fifty years under the 
reign of Sabacon; Rome, for 250 years; 
Tuscany, for more than 25 years; Russia, for 
20 years of the reign of Elizabeth, and 
substantially during the reign of her suc- 
cessor, Catharine; Sir James Mackintosh in 
India, for seven years; the State of Rhode 
Island since 1852, Michigan since 1847, Wis- 
consin, Maine since 1835, Holland since 1870, 
Saxony since 1868, Belgium since 1831, and 


several other States, prove, by their experi- 
ence, that life and property are safer with no 


tion diminishes. 


strive to win them back to God.” 


Even if 





death penalty, threatened or inflicted, than in 
neighboring countries which still use the 
death penalty. . . . If not absolutely neces- 
sary, the death penalty must be extremely 
injurious. 
versal judgment of those who have studied 
this subject, and which Rantoul utters when 
he says, ‘The strongest safeguard of life is 


All experience confirms the uni- 


its sanctity, and this sentiment every execu- 
>») 

A cloud of witnesses can be cited as lifting 
up their voices in solemn protest against 
capital punishment, but the venerated Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing speaks the feeling of. 
many noble souls on this momentous ques- 
tion: “ When I reflect how much of the re- 


sponsibility for crime rests on the State, how 


many of the offences which are most severely 
punished are to be traced to neglected edu- 


cation, to early squalid want, to temptations 


and exposures which society might do much 
to relieve, I feel that a spirit of mercy should 
temper legislation ; that we should not sever 
ourselves so widely from our fallen brethren ; 
that we should recognize in them the counte- 
nance and claims of humanity ; that we should 


S. R. 





THERE is a two-fold peace. The first is 
negative. It is relief from disquiet and cor- 
roding care. It is repose after conflict and 
storms. But there is another and a higher 
peace to which this is but the prelude, a 
peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing, and properly called the kingdom of hea- 
ven within us. This state is anything but 
negative. It is the highest and most strenu- 
ous action of the soul, but an entirely har- 
monious action, in which all our powers and 
affections are blended in a beautiful propor- 
tion, and sustain and perfect one another. It 
is more than silence after storms. It is as 
the concord of all melodious sounds. It is a 
conscious harmony with God and the crea- 
tion, an alliance of love with all beings, a 
sympathy with all that is pure and ‘happy, 
and a surrender of every separate will and 
interest. — Channing. 





“ Unrry is happiness and unity is strength. 
If you see that the Lord is God, follow Him ; 
follow Him whithersoever He goeth. If you 
hear the voice within saying, This is the way, 
walk thou in it; if conscience tells you that a 
particular thing is right, because Christ com- 
mands it, or a particular thing wrong, because 
it might lead you or another into sin, into some 
occupation or indulgence which Christ in His 
gospel has forbidden; let that be decisive ; 
an hour later you will be glad of it. No man 


can serve two masters; God and the world, 
It is misery 


Christ and self, Christ and sin. 


~ 
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to attempt it. They are the wretched men of 
this world, who live not entirely for the world, 
nor live entirely for God, but who have just 
light enough to prevent their forgetting Him, 

et not decision enough to be His wholly. 

hey are the wretched men; others have the 
world to enjoy, and there is some enjoyment 
in it so long as men can forget the last end; 
and others, again, have God to enjoy, and His 
service is perfect freedom, and in it is nothing 
to be forgotten; but they have neither ; they 
miss both worlds; and a weary bondage they 
suffer. Be one man, not two; make up your 


.mind, and let mind and life move together. 


God is one; let him who is God’s be one 
also.”—Dean Vaughan. 





“SEEK FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD.” 


There are, it is true, few things in the treat- 
ment of a family requiring more of that wis- 
dom which cometh from above, than the de- 
cision continually to be made between expo- 
sure and exclusiveness. To act out either 
principle fully would be almost equally in- 
jurious. God has placed us in a world re- 
quiring the discharge of active duties amid 
its innumerable temptations; and if we can- 
not defend our children from all, the best we 
can do is to arm them with principles for the 
unavoidable encounter — perhaps — padding 
the shield on the inside with habits. We 
cannot watch over them till all dangers are 
past, but a steady eye upon the chief good 
will steer us safely through many. Do you 
remember the inquiry made of good old 
Thomas Scott on his death-bed? In his own 
large family he had been greatly favored, and 
they, having now children of their own to 
rear, asked their dying father whether he 
could name any special course or principle to 
which this success could be attributed? He 
replied, with the humility of an aged Chris- 
tian, that he was sensible of many defects 
and errors, but that one thing he had aimed 
at, and to that only could he refer the bless- 
ing that had distinguished his Jabors,—his 
uniform endeavor both for his children and 
himself to “seek first the kingdom of God 
and His righteousness.” So much had every- 
thing else been regarded as subordinate, that 
John Scott, his eldest son, and biographer, 
adds, that he believes “not one among them 
would have ventured to inform his father 
that he was about to marry a rich wife.” 

How strangely diverse from the ruling 
principle now, even among those who profess 
to be not of this world.— From Memorials of 
Ann Gilbert. 

Tue uncertainties of life are a part of its 
discipline. 





QUIETNESS OF HEART. 

A quiet, loving heart clears the moral at- 
mosphere, and disperses the clouds that 
darken the judgment and cast a chill over 
the affections of selfish and worldly men. 
Under the serene influence breathed through 
life-by a sweet and gentle spirit, impulse is 
deprived of its disturbing foree, passion is 
softened down into energy, and prejudice 
takes the harmless form of earnest convic- 
tion; the sentiment of duty comes forth in 
all its clearness and strength, and, sustained 
by the genial purity and tenderness of the 
affections, puts will in its true attitude, and 
inspires it with a prevailing tendency to 
truth and right. Life becomes less stimulat- 
ing, but not more insipid. All its great in- 
terests remain as strong as before to engage 
our sympathies and invite our exertions; but 
the sting of evil is taken out of them, and 
they furnish fewer provocations to ambition 
and jealousy and discontent. Life’s darker 
shades melt away in the warm and sunny 
glow which the spirit’s own brightness throws. 
over it. For the world is the mirror of the 
soul. At one time it gives back the purity of 
quiet and loving thoughts, at another it re- 
flects the troubled, racking clouds of pride 
and selfishness and worldly fear. Now, first, 
when the heart is at peace, are all the facul- 
ties opened to perceive the greatness of truth 
and to feel the attractiveness of beauty. No 
more agitated by passion and distracted with 
care, the soul surrenders itself in a blessed 
repose to the holiest and most delightful influ- 
ences; and when poetry infuses its harmo- 
nious imagery into the soul, or music draws 
out the immortal spirit and almost translates: 
it to the spheres; when art displays its magi- 
cal creations, or nature lifts up her hoary 
mountain brow, and spreads the verdant car- 
pet of her vales, and deepens her forest. 
shades, and pours out her streams and lakes. 
and seas in gorgeous variety before the rap- 
tured eye, owns in silent gratitude the be- 
nignant Presence from which all these things 
take their being and derive their beauty, and 
bowing down before the invisible throne, and 
feeling the soft breath of the eternal love, 
hears the voice that comes to it in grand 
and solemn accents from on high, “ Be still, 
and know that I ameGod.” 

When tried and tempted and suffering, 
trembling under sin, conscious of weakness,. 
and smarting from remorse, we enter our 
closet and shut the door, and pray to Him 
who seeth in secret, and unburden all that 
lies on our hearts, and cast off all false pre- 
tences, and strive to know and see ourselves. 


the very beings that we are; when we lift. 


up our hearts with a child’s earnestness and 
simplicity to the Father, and remember His 
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mercy, and throw ourselves on the riches of 


His love, we feel our fears abated, our hopes 
encouraged, our holy resolutions confirmed, 
our inward strength increased. In Christ’s 
name, we beseech Him to pity and forgive; 
and that voice of comfort once more is 
heard, “ Be still, and know that I am God.” 

When the weight of advancing years hangs 
heavier on the drooping frame, and we see 
how soon we must lay,down our burden in 
the grave; when death comes out more visi- 


, bly from the dark, deep shade of eternity, 


and seems already planting his icy foot on 
this warm and living world, and human 
weakness would fain start and turn away 
in terror from that last, mysterious, un- 
known, impenetrable change—oh! let us 
take with us to the solemn verge of being 
the same quiet and trustful heart which has 
been the best reward of our faithful endea- 
vors in life; let the consciousness of a 
Father’s presence bless with its holy peace 
the awful moment of transition; and, when 


the ear is closed to the last sounds of 


earthly joy and woe, that voice of comfort 
will be heard again, “Be still, and know 
that I am God.”—John James Tayler. 





May’s Duty to Grow.—We grow only 
when we become more and more ourselves, 
our best selves, our truest selves, the selves 
that God made us to be. We do not grow 
when we try to be like this man or that, to 
strive for this man’s wit or that man’s scope, 
to become like this saint or that genius. The 
rose grows when it unfolds into a rose, not 
when it tries to become any other shrub or 
flower. The palm springs erect to heaven, 
and grows up a palm; the vine creeps, and 
hangs, and swings in the air, and pours 
fragrance on the breeze, and grows into a vine. 
Thus God has made each of us to be some- 
thing, to have areal place and do a real work 
in this world, and that our own work, which 
no one else can do. If we are faithful to the 
inner light of our own conviction, and to the 
daily duties which God sends to us, we shall 
grow. With glad surprise we shall find our- 


selves becoming genuine and real plants, of 


use or beauty, in the garden of our God.— 
James Freeman Clarke. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


The Indian Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting.—A very interesting meeting 
of this committee was held in this city on the 
17th inst. 

The feeling manifested was one of more 
hopefulness than has been warranted for 
some time past. Friends were encouraged 
to continue their efforts, there being evinced 








on the part of the government more willing- 
ness to recognize our work. 

The report of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the Committee of the Seven Year- 
ly Meetings was read; from it the follow- 
ing concerning the Great Nemaha Agency 
has been taken. It gives the condition of 
that agency as reported at the meeting held 
during the time of the late Baltimore Year- 
ly Meeting. 

‘““GREAT NEMAHA AGENCY, 
Tenth month 16th, 1881. 

“Thine of the 11th inst. is at hand, and 

will immediately comply with the request 
therein contained. The condition of the In- 
dian tribes composing this agency is to a 
good degree encouraging, although there may 
be seasons when a feeling of discouragement 
will possess us, in consequence of our labors 
not being attended in some particulars with 
more fruitful results; yet when the com- 
parison is drawn between their condition 
now and the time when Friends first assumed 
charge, the gradual development of a finer 
manhood and womanhood is so manifest, all 
feelings of depression are removed. The great 
impediment to a more rapid progress con- 
tinues to be strong drink; and, although 
furnished the Indians in violation of law, 
it is a very difficult matter to obtain evi- 
dence sufficient to punish the offenders. The 
Towas, it seems to me, are so far advanced 
in the ways of civilized life that they will 
soon be able to care for themselves. Seve- 
ral of them are good farmers, and have en- 
tered considerably into the raising of stock. 
They generally evince sufficient interest in 
the education of their children to send them 
to the industrial school provided, without 
much urging. 
“The Sac and Fox of Missouri tribe, not 
feeling the necessity of manual labor, in con- 
sequence of their large annuities, have not 
and do not make so much progress, and if 
stripped of their income, and thrown upon 
their own resources, would not be so well 
prepared to battle with the sterner realities 
of life. I feel, however, that their progress 
is certain although slow. They all culti- 
vate the land, to a greater or less extent, 
and have a pride in having good houses, 
and desire stabling for their horses, which is 
certainly a favorable omen, and but for the 
direful effect of intemperance, to which this 
tribe is particularly addicted, we would feel 
able to report more glowing accounts of their 
future prospects. 

“All our Indians now seem satisfied with 
their present home, the Indian Territory fever 
having subsided, the exodus of about forty 
last fall having taken the discontented ones. 

“T know of no recent events that would be 
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of special interest and worthy of mention. | forgetting the testimony of our great Exem- 


Accompanying this will be found a statistieal 
report. 

“The Sacs and Foxes have regularly sent 
their children to school this fall, which is cer- 
tainly encouraging ; they are boarded by a 
family who live in the school building, at two 
dollars each child per week. 

“Signed, Thy friend, 
“Auaustus Brostvs.” 
Accompanying Statistics. 
Towas. Sac & Fox. 
Population, males 63, females 


PEE ebsceernere Sbececkbinviecon ess 

Population, males 35, females 
NRE vosauiuabebnnes desucciaricacsicun 63 

Number of children of school 
BOB -.-.reresccrrrseeeseeeresereresereoees 34 17 
Number of boarding schools... 1 1 
- a scholars.. 33 14 

= Indians who can 
RINE ociss euiewsuicpennss 100 20 

as acres of land culti- 
i cicteicscnsesess 1,158 850 

tg acres of land under 
IES sevcvnvs ssveeeees 2,880 1,700 

= bushels of wheat 
BTOWD .n020000 00000000 1,536 2,330 

ve bushels of corn 
BTOWD..2000c0ccsccceee 3,950 = 4,500 

o bushels of oats 
IN stare dabienses 800 

. bushels of potatoes 
IITIR sssvesscerescene 250 100 
Pe tons of hay cut... 500 700 


Indians who labor 

in civilized pur- 

SEER piubennstbuscésunes All l4 adults 
I iinesuscidieins> 32 10 


nS __________________————__} 
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THE Enp or THE OLD AND THE Brcrn- 
NING OF A New YeAr.—What can be said 
that has not already been said of the passing 
away of an old year and the beginning of a 
new year? The subject may appear to be 
nearly worn out, but it is forever new, as 
affording aliment for serious thoughtfulness, 
being an epoch in the life of man which 
offers large opportunity for renewed effort to- 
ward the attainment of life’s great end—the 
fulfillment of life’s varied duties. 

Some of us may have to look upon the past 
year largely as a failure. We have failed to 
come up firmly and steadily to the work set 
before us, and we may have wasted our 
strength in the vain endeavor to achieve some 
great thing which has not been called for at 
our hands; and peradventure, we have re- 
lied too much on our own natural powers, 


plar that of himself he could do nothing. 
This may be our present position, and what 
can we now do? The old year has passed ; 
it is no longer ours. Shall we fold our hands 
in listless dissatisfaction with ourselves, and 
thus suffer the new year to find us unpre: 
pared to receive it? Let us rather, leaving 
the things that are behind, greet it earnestly 
as opening a door through which we can 


enter, strengthened by a fresh resolve, based» 


upon the experience of the past, to let the 
past failures suffice, and, laying hold of the 
offered strength, let us press forward, obedient 
to present manifestations of duty. 

Some one has said, “ Begin the new year 
with new hope and new faith.” If our hope 
be wisely centered upon the Power which is 
with us always, and if our faith in this great 
All-sufficiency waver not, we shall surely find 
our renewed efforts crowned with success, and 
when another epoch comes to us we will be 
able to meet it with joy, and not with vain 
regrets over past failures. 


—_—-20 


Census OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEET- 
1inG.—The census of this Yearly Meeting, 
taken by direction of the Representative 
Committee, has been printed, and a summary 
will be found in another part of this paper. 


The Friends having charge of the matter 
thought 1,000 copies would be a sufficient 
number to meet the demand in the sev- 
eral Meetings. This gives one copy to every 
seven families and parts of families within the 
Yearly Meeting, and leaves about 100 extra, 
which have been deposited in the fire-proof. 

The small number of minors in proportion 
to the membership is a noticeable feature of 
the report, but when attention is directed to 
the very large percentage of parts of families 
outnumbering in a few Meetings the families 
where both parents are members of the So- 
ciety, it will be readily seen why there are so 
few belonging to our meetings under 21 years 
of age. 

The effort now making to keep the chil- 
dren and youth with us through an increase 
of schools and by the establishment of First- 
day schools in connection with nearly all of 
our Meetings, is looked upon as giving hope- 
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ful promise of increasing interest in the So- 
ciety on the part of our younger members. 


In the investigations that are now being 
made respecting the studies pursued in our 
schools, attention has been called to the fact 
that no system of moral science as a class 
exercise is taught in any of the schools under 
our care. This is the more to be regretted 
since the profession we make emphasises 
moral character as the foundation of all that 
is worthy the name of religion. 

THe EpvcationaL Conrerence.—The 
very full report of the proceedings of this 
Conference, held on the 12th inst., which has 
been given to our readers, will, we believe, 
be read with interest. It should receive 
thoughtful consideration from all who are 
concerned for the welfare of the young, that 
they may not be pushed beyond a healthful 
development of mind and body during the 
years devoted to education. 

There is a diversity of views regarding 
methods and classification. The distinction 
between graded and ungraded schools was 
thought by some not to have been kept dis- 
tinctly in view in the discussions of the Con- 
ference. As generally understood, a graded 
school is one divided into primary, grammar 
and high, or as with us, primary, intermedi- 
ate and central. All the pupils in each de- 
partment generally pursue the same studies 
at the same time, and, when rigidly classified, 
are required to pursue all the studies of their 
grade, and no others. 


Against graded schools in themselves there 
seems to be no objection, but to adopt any 
system in which a strict classification for all 
our schools is insisted upon would be unwise. 

Many of the schools in the country, though 
large, are so irregularly attended as to make 
grading nearly impossible. The most that 
can be accomplished is good classification. 
Even this must vary from year to year with 
the varying elements in attendance, and until 
parents awaken to a clearer sense of the 
value of continuous study in the acquire- 
ment of an education, and are willing to make 
greater efforts to secure to their children the 
time and opportunity for thorough mental 











training, the present difficulties in the grad- 
ing of schools must continue. 

There seems to be urgent need for more 
knowledge upon all the subjects that are em- 
braced in the establishment and maintenance 
of our schools, and the plan adopted by the 
Educational Committee is well calculated to 
throw light upon the questions at issue. They 


propose to hold a similar conference on the 


14th of First month at the same place. 





Restoration.—A Friend (Elijah Lewis) 
writing from Christiana, Lancaster county, 
under date of Tenth mo. 22d, speaks of re- 
cently visiting the home of his earliest child- 
hood and youth—Robinson, Berks county, 
Pa., where there was oncea meeting of Friends, 
and a meeting property of about 22 acres. 

He speaks of the reverent feeling with 
which he visited the deserted house of wor- 
ship and the place of graves where were laid 
away the mortal remains of the generations 
gone before. The meeting house was clean 
and orderly as he remembered it sixty years 
ago, and the only date he could find indicat- 
ing the age of the building was in the addi- 
tion, which would appear to have been built 
in 1778—in the dark days of the Revolution. 

The extinction of what was once a congre- 
gation of brethren, united by religious sym- 
pathy and by the ties of consanguinity, 
brought up some reflections upon the causes 
of the desolation he saw around him. Recol- 
lections of the undue austerity of church dis- 
cipline in the past generation occurred to him 
as a reason why the ranks grew thin and 
weak as the fathers passed away. He says: 
“Through misunderstanding of the true 
meaning of discipline in dealing with offend- 
ers, many were disowned who continued to 
attend meeting regularly, excepting meetings 
of business. Their offspring, like sheep with- 
out a shepherd, wandered forth whither they 
would—some seeking rest by joining other 
societies. All with whom I conversed mani- 
fested a strong partiality for Friends’ princi- 
ples, and would gladly come into the fold if 
the way were opened for them and the true 
principles were put in practice.” 

E. L. adds: “ I now propose that the Cir- 
cular Meeting of Philadelphia Quarterly 
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Meeting include Robinson in ‘its labors, that 
there may yet be a gathering to assist in re- 
building the broken-down walls of Zion.” 

We believe there may be wisdom in the 
thought of this venerable brother; and if a 
congregation of Friends, once weakened and 
scattered by a policy of too great harshness, 
could be again restored by that of love and 
tenderness, “the walls of Zion” would be in- 
deed rebuilded. 

If the principles of Quakerism are in ac- 
cord with Divine Truth, they are immortal, 
and will ever find a response in the human 
heart. Those whose parents were consistent 
and pious Friends, and whose early years 
were spent among the good influences which 
our Society seeks ever to throw around its 
members, will hardly lose sight of the peace- 
ful and happy house of their fathers. If these 
yearn toward the Society its doors should be 
opened to them with cordial and loving invi- 
tation, and while we may not sit in judgment 
upon a past generation, we may wisely show 
that to us the work of love and restoration is 
far more congenial than the wielding of the 
surgical knife of ecclesiastical discipline. 








“Tuy Rop anp Tuy STrarr THEY COM- 
FORT ME.” Psalm xxiii, 4.—These are the 
words of the sweet singer of Israel when, in a 
moment of religious exaltation, he saw before 
him the spiritual protector and guide of his 
life, as the shepherd with his protecting crook 
with which he kindly restrains the wanderers 
of the flock, and the staff with which he pro- 
tects the sheep of his pasture from harm. 
The figure has ever been accepted by the 
Church as a perfect expression of the tender- 
ness and love of God for the children of His 
creation. 

The staff of the Oriental shepherd is a for- 
midable weapon, which, if hurled at a beast 
of prey with skill and force, has deadly ef- 
fect ; certainly no shepherd ever has used it 
as an instrument of chastisement to beat and 
bruise the foolish weaklings of his flock. 

The rod or crook is long and slender, with 
a crook at one end, and is so-plainly a sym- 
bol of protecting Jove that only a morbid 
fancy can imagine it as an implement of chas- 
tising wrath. “They comfort me!” Now, 


~ 
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no chastisement is ever comfortable to any 
one, nor is it intended to be “ for the present. 
joyous, but grievous.” Neither is it a shep- 
herd’s proper function to chastise, but to lead, 
to guide, to guard. If he finds one has 
strayed away during the day, when he counts 
his charge as they pass under the rod into the 
narrow-gated fold at eventide, he leaves the 
ninety and nine in their enclosure, and goes 
out to the thickets and miry places near 
which they have that day passed, to seek and 
“to save that which is lost.” He hears the 
bleat of some foolish little one, entangled in 
the briars and thorns—he detaches the torn 
fleece from its fetters—he soothes and con- 
soles the timid, frightened creature—he lifts 
it in his arms—he enfolds it in his garment 
and shelters it in his bosom—till he can re- 
store it to its place among the flock in the 
protecting fold. 

“He maketh me to lie down in green pas- 
tures; He leadeth me beside the still waters ; 
He restoreth my soul; He leadeth me in 
paths of righteousness for His name’s sake. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 


|shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for 


Thou art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff, , 
they comfort me.” 

In the early Christian Church this symbol- 
ism seemed to express the proper function of 
a Bishop or guardian of the flock of Christ, 
and the crook or rod of the shepherd became 
the token of the episcopal function. If, in 
the degenerate days of apostacy and perver- 
sion, the bishop’s crook became a symbol of 
persecution and tyranny, it is no fault of 
imagery of Israel’s inspired Shepherd King, 
who sang songs of worship and of grateful 
love, which have given voice to the devout 
aspirations of the long generations who have 
through the ages pastured in the green val- 
leys and by the still waters of earth. 

These remarks were suggested by a short 
essay with the above title, and may explain 
to our friend why it did not find a place in 
our columns. 

Doubtless the good providence of God may 
often be discerned in the seeming disasters, 
the sorrows and the humiliations of life; but 


we must object to the sweet and consolin 
image of the Good Shepherd being ma 
in the symbolism of the Divine wrath. 
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DIED. 


ALLEN.—On Seventh-day, Tenth month 
29th, 1881, at her late residence, Queen street, 
Germantown, Philad’a, Sarah T., widow of 
Dr. Thos. L. Allen, in the 76th year of her age. 


COMLY.—Suddenly, on First-day, Twelfth 
mo. 25th, 1881, Henry Budd, son of Elizabeth 
D. and the late Aaron W. Comly, and grand- 
son of Thomas Ridgway, in his 21st year; a 
member of the Monthly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia. 


JONES.—On the morning of Twelfth mo. 
12th, 1881, at her residence, Upper Darby. Pa., 
A. Louisa Baily, wife of Wm. D. Jones. 


MOORE.—On Tenth mo. 24th, 1881, Myra, 
only daughter of J. P. and Maria G. Moore, 
of Camden, Jay co., Ind., in the llth year of 
her age. 

A child of bright promise, a dear object of 
love and care. T. K. S. 


WIDDIFIELD.—On Fifth-day, Twelfth 
mo. 22d, 1881, at the residence of Henry H. 
Bently, Germantown, Mary, daughter of the 
late James and Hannah Widditield, aged 83 
years; a member of the Monthly Meeting of 
Philadelphia. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Characteristics and Diversities of Deep-Sea 
Fauna.—M. A. Milne-Edwards has derived 
some novel and interesting if not startling 
conclusions from the study of the deep-sea 
fauna which were discovered by the dredging 


' expeditions in the Caribbean Sea. He has 


been especially struck by the differences that 
exist between the animals of the bottom of 
the ocean and those of the surface and litto- 
ral. When, he says, we compare the speci- 
mens, we seem to have under our eyes two 
distinct fauna, which belong neither to the 
same period nor the same climate. The ani- 
mals in the deposits near the shores are rela- 
ted to the highest types of organization ; 
those of the deep-sea beds are of a more an- 
cient character. Some among them exhibit 
incontestable affinities with fossils of the sec- 
ondary epoch; others resemble the larval 
state of certain existing species. The infinite 
variety of zoological forms excites astonish- 
ment and makes the application of existing 
classifications almost impossible. Transition 
types abound, with numerous intermediaries 
between groups, which we have hitherto been 
in the habit of considering as distinct. ‘“ Re- 
searches,” continues M. Milne-Edwards, “on 
the animals of great depths have only been 
begun; and when we compare the limited 
extent over which dredgings have been made 
with the immense spaces that have never been 
penetrated, when we reflect on the many 
causes which still make the retreats of cer- 
tain animals inaccessible to any means of in- 
vestigation that we have, we become con- 


vinced that the results which have been 
obtained are only a small part of what the 
future has in reserve for us. We can not, 
then, insist too much on directing the atten- 
tion of men of science of all countries to the 
usefulness of making their efforts co-ordinate 
and of undertaking methodical explorations. 
in the seas to which they have the most easy 
access. Our zoological tables still present so: 
many gaps that it is impossible to compre- 
hend the wholeness of the plan which has. 
presided over the grouping of beings. Pale- 
ontological discoveries on the one side, and 
those which submarine explorations promise 
on the other, will gradually fill these voids 
and will, perhaps, some day permit natural- 
ists to grasp the relations which exist between 
animals.— Popular Science Monthly. 





The Earth’s Atmosphere-—The height of 
the earth’s atmosphere, according to the re- 
sult arrived at by M. Laudier, from his vari- 
ous investigations, is 22,000 miles, instead of 
250, as previously named. He corroborates 
this calculation by showing that the height. 
at which meteoric matter becomes incandes-. 
cent, on approaching the earth, is far beyond 
the distance heretofore assigned to it, and 
therefore there must be an atmosphere of that. 
greater distance to produce the incandescence. 
He also accounts for the spectrum of the au- 
rora borealis showing a marked coincidence 
with that of the zodiacal light, by the theory 
that, since the earth travels in the zodiacal 
nebulosity from September to May, the rare- 
fied atmosphere beyond the earth’s heavy 
envelope of air must absorb some of the con- 
stituent elements of the zodiacal nebulosity,. 
and thus these elements make their presence 
apparent in the spectrum of the aurora, 
which phenomenon occurs in the rarefied out- 
er envelope. 

‘uiseemlniaipiabidaiateeap 

A SINGLE act of genuine, sincere, thorough- 
going fidelity raises us at once to a higher 
plane ; and our whole life proceeds henceforth 
by a nobler, manlier measure. We have seen 
many instances of this. We have known 
men make what seemed a hard sacrifice for 
duty; but, after that hour, their mind, heart 
and whole nature were elevated and enno- 
bled; they were henceforth new creatures. 
A genuine good action has a transforming 
efficacy on the character. We are not the 
same men afterwards as before. Pray for 


| the opportunity of doing such an act. Pray 


for the chance of making some great sacri- 
fice; or, rather, find such an opportunity for 
yourself. Look for it, for it is very nigh thee 
now; for angel-opportunities come to us every 


day, and we entertain them unawares.— Rev. 
J. F. Clarke. 
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Census OF. PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


i 
i 
Philadelphia Quarter. 

Race Street Monthly Meeting recone 
Green Street ‘© acess 
Spruce Street = abe 
Radnor ae 
Exeter ee heey 


Abington Quarter. 
-Abington Monthly Meeting.. 


ee cg ences 
Horsham Oe OL pales 
Gwynedd Pe ede. Natbies 
Richland “ Moc 


Bucks Quarter. 
Buckingham Monthly Meeting... 


Solebury qo “*  ecsese 46 61 79 94 17 2: 
Wrightstown e Rine 4y 70 93 105 23 13 
Makefield ey ole > antes 80 132 163 194 45 42 
Middletown  eenimee 58 30 70 89 36 37 
Falls mo 28 57 67 65 2 12 
Bristol ene eee 21 36 30 68 5 4 
Quakertown Pe ehccs 3 9 11 7 2 4 
Concord Quarter. 
Chester Monthly Meeting Fccuieeiaben 52 41 65 92 17 21 
Ce epee 39 87 97 108 26 12 
Goshen a a: 51 92 116 32 42 
Concord a es 25 8 54 49 22 7 
Wilmington a 0 athens 102. .114)= Ss: 149—Ss«d191 29 33 
Birmingham ihe Minteans, 100 140 162 235 40 44 
Calin Quarter. 
Uwchlan Monthly Meeting ca 4 9 10 2 2 
es ee paces 13 11 24 23 14 5 
Sadsbury Pe = ides 39 24 58 64 39 45 
Southern Quarter. 
Camden Monthly Meeting............ 10 33 22 32 5 5 
Northwest Fork Be) pie 9 17 11 6 13 6 
Third Haven oe 19 17 25 39 15 16 
Cecil | ”~COaanee / 14 12 7 ] 2 
Western Quarter. 
Centre Monthly Meeting ieneeisone 20 23 4s 44 8 2 
Bennet  ‘“* — verse 99 127 198 217 77 62 
London Grove cai 83 44 103 102 45 35 
New Garden eee 87 87 139 175 71 59 
Fallowfield tiie 34 28 54 5Y 2t 23 
Pennsgrove eee “oan 35 80 80 83 33 27 
Burlington Quarter. 
Burlington Monthly Meeting ese 57 37 59 62 17 11 
Chesterfield = =—§« nance 49 71 85 109 28 30 
Upper Springfield “| ——...... 42 9 40 7 4 6 
Mt. Holly F om 23 37 40 54 7 S 
Haddonfield’ Quarter. 
Chester Monthly Meeting pitas eenene 113 5 134 168 88 81 
es sae 3 13 24 26 7 5 
Medford | aati 18 17 26 32 10 5 
Haddonfield ‘ 37 62 68 87 27 23 
Salem Quarter. 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting seowees 50 76 99 109 4] 30 
ewe lll ene 98 77 179 183 64 62 
Salem ron 52 49 68 97 27 18 
Greenwich ee, Sherrie 20 33 3 45 ) 3 
Fishing Creek Half Year. 
Roaring Creek Monthly Meeting... 4 13 12 12 4 8 
Fishing Creek «scan 37 43 60 72 30 23 
akties cinsdAienl 2,743 3,458 4,759 5,781 1,570 1,484 
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Tue following,taken from the Christian 
Union, will, we think, be responded to by 
those familiar with the writings and charac- 
ter of Dr. Holland. Eps. 

| A FRUITFUL LIFE. 

Wherever.the news of the death of Dr. Jo- 
siah Gilbert Holland is carried the fact will 
go that of his “Titcomb Letters” 61,000 
copies have been sold, of “ Bitter-sweet” 
90,000 copies, of “ Kathrina” 100,000; while 
Seribner’s Magazine, with the growth of which 
he has been so closely identified, has reached 
at times a circulation of 140,000 copies, and 
is one of the great literary successes of the 
century. These figures indicate something 
more than a great popular success ; for Dr. 
Holland’s success was not only popular, it 
was substantial and it was deserved. 

He had genuine talent and genuine charac- 
ter; and the fact that he held them together, 
that his character had in a measure the har- 
mony and intelligence of talent and his tal- 
ent the moral fervor and steadfastness of 
character, explains the depth and extent of 
his hold upon great masses of people. Dr. 
Holland’s literary appeal lay not to a range 
of facts and experiences which are the out- 
growth of an advanced stage of mental or 
social culture; he touched rather those cen- 
tral facts and experiences in which all classes 
find a common life. His work was moral 
rather than intellectual, and hence, although 
less brilliant, it was far more useful and per- 
manent in its influence than much that has 
been done in the same lines more pretentious- 
ly. Intellectual ideals are for the few, moral 
ideals for the many ; and when Dr. Holland 
made himself the interpreter of the latter he 
became as the voice of their own souls to a 
host whom nature or circumstances had made 
mute. 

To be the apostle of the commonplace, if 
that were a true description of Dr. Holland, 
is to be the teacher of a great truth toa 
great multitude. Most lives are set in com- 
monplace surroundings, are filled with com- 
monplace incidents, are begun and ended in 
commonplace ways; birth, marriage, work, 
suffering and death are the universal com- 
monplaces through which men pass from the 
cradle to the grave. The poet whose insight 
discovers some new and beautiful truth is a 
minister to the higher needs of men and his 
service is generously recognized; but is he 
not equally the benefactor of his race who, 
walking along the common paths of life, 
turns the weeds into flowers and makes the 
dusty way bright with promise and radiant 
with hcpe? ‘To idealize the commonplace is 
often more difficult than to disclose the poetic 
side of those inspiring truths which are a 
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pillar of fire to the eyes of a few cultured 
souls, but for the multitude a vague and 
formless cloud. To interpret common events. 
fur common men is to enrich life where it is 
poorest, to brighten it whtre it is darkest, 
to make it inspiring where it is most depres- 
sing, to turn it into poetry where it is most. 
prosaic. 


If critics dispute whether Dr. Holland did 


more than this, it is undeniable that he per- 
formed this task well, and he is as blind to 
the artistic side of man’s work as he is igno- 
rant of its larger relations who will 

that it was a task worth the performance. 


eny 


The upper ranges of truth and fact are 


always poetic to those who have spiritual in- 
sight; they are the mountain peaks whose 
foreheads are always luminous; but blessed 


truly is he who brings the glow of aspiration 
and poetry into the valleys and makes appa- 
rent their common heritage of sunshine with 
the hills. Dr. Holland took the common ex- 
periences of life and made them deeply sig- 
nificant and beautiful to a multitude who 
would otherwise have been only hewers of 
wood and drawers of water; he preached the 
gospel of a Divine purpose in the wearisome 
details and the vexatious trials which are the 
staple of most men’s lives. The dumb yearn- 
ing of the boy on the farm for knowledge, 
the hard struggle of the young man for place 
and influence, the courage and vigor of ma- 
turity, the calmness and resignation of age, 
the lasting romance of love when marriage 
has made it a yoke-fellow with duty, the un- 
dying sweetness of family relationships, the » 
blessed fruits of sorrow patiently borne, all 
these, which are the Bitter-sweet of human 
life, Dr. Holland has interpreted with 1 warm 
heart, a clear intelligence and an undoubted 
poetic insight. 

And whatever excellence was in his literary 
work was also in his character and life. His. 
career was harmonious and, in its way, emi- 
nently successful because the outer life ex- 
pressed so fully and clearly the inner, because 
action followed so close upon thought, be- 
cause kind words, helpful deeds and single- 
hearted rectitude were the natural outcome 
of a loyal heart, an aspiring soul and a true 
and genuine manhood. 





From the Public Ledger. 
“CRUSHED IN THE ICE.” 
When J. G. Bennett’s steam yacht, the 
Jeannette, was sent on her polar exploration 
voyage it was supposed that she, of all ves- 
sels, would escape that frequent Arctic peril, 
“crushed in the ice.” Her build was such 
that, upon being “nipped” in an ice pack, 
there was more probability that the vessel 
would be lifted up than crushed in. The 
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Jeannette was what is called a “long-legged” | mosses and such vegetation as they could 


vessel, with wedge-shaped sides, instead of 
the more upright walls usually seen. Yet 
rushed by the ice is the news that comes 
with the more welcome intelligence that two- 
thirds of her company arrived safe on the 
Siberian Arctic coast in September and Octo- 
ber, although some of them were in a suffering 
condition from hardship and other privation. 
There is fair reason to hope that the remain- 
ing third, also, in the missing boat have 
reached a harbor of refuge. It is a coinci- 
dence that one of the three vessels sent by 
the government this year to look for the Jean- 
nette made narrow escape from the same fate 
on two occasions, and it is suggestive that the 
whole company of the Jeannette had taken 
to their boats before it was possible for any 
of these vessels to get to their rescue. 

There must be something supremely fasci- 
mating in the desire to penetrate the ice- 
bound polar circle, in the face of the inevita- 
ble battle for life, which all Arctic navigators 
and explorers have encountered in that inhos- 
pitable region. Hardly any that have once 
tried the adventure but have the strong de- 


Sire to tryit again—many of them do seize | 


the) first opportunity—and there are always 
mew spirits ready to face the deadly perils. 
Yet since that early Icelandic expedition, 
nearly a thousand years ago, which went but 
never came back, and was never heard from, 
the whole history of Arctic exploration is 
thickly strewn with disasters. Beginning in 
1500 with the three voyages of the brothers 
Cortereal, there is a long chapter of disas- 
trous ventures. Following them, in 1553, 
Sir Hugh Willoughby penetrated as far as 
Nova Zembla, but was driven back by the ice 
to the coast of Lapland, where he and his 
crew perished. Barentz, in 1594-’96, lost his 
ship and his life, though his crew escaped by 
boats, after suffering great hardship. Beh- 
ring, whose name is Sees by the famous 
strait that separates the American continent 
from Asia, sacrificed his life also, his vessels 
were wrecked, and his followers had a terrible 
time before they found safety on the bleak 
coast of Kamschatka. Shalaroff, another 
Russian, with all his crew, perished by starv- 
ation during the — started in 1760. 
In Buchan and Franklin’s (afterward Sir 
John) expedition in 1818 one of the ships, the 
Dorothea, was badly crushed and the expe- 
dition had to be abandoned. Within the 
next two years Captain (afterward Sir George) 
Back suffered the severest hardship in an 
overland journey for the relief of the Frank- 
lin and Richardson expeditions. This was 
Franklin’s second venture. To such severe 
straits were Back’s party driven that they 














find on the rocks. 

In 1823-4 Captains Parry and Lyon had 
to abandon their expedition during which 
Lyon’s vessel was twice nearly wrecked, and 
the Fury, of Parry’s,’ was actually lost. 
Captain Ross (Sir James) started again in 
1829 in the Victory; the ship had to be 
abandoned, and he and his crew, after “ in- 
credible hardships,’ were rescued in 1833, 
near the place where the Fury was wrecked, 
after they had been given up for two years as 
dead. Captain Back went out again in 1833, 
and after suffering terribly from starvation, 
and extreme of cold marking 102 degrees be- 
low the freezing point, and many other severi- 
ties and dangers—returned to England, only 
to set out again in 1836 on another voyage 
to the same terror—and his ship, significant- 
ly enough, was the “ Terror” herself! During 
the relief search for Sir John Franklin, in 
1853, Commander McClure and the crew of 
the Investigator were rescued from where 
they had been buried in the ice since the 
summer of 1850—three years. 

The sorrowful fate of the Franklin expe- 
dition itself everybody knows. It lives apart 
from nearly all other Arctic exploration be- 
cause of its awful suffering, the sacrifice of 
the whole company, the numerous parties 
sent out for relief and rescue, the dangers and 
disasters that came on some of them, the pro- 
longed search for the remains of Frankfin’s 
party, and the touching devotion of the widow 
which excited the world’s sympathy. It was 
in the course of these searches that the As- 
sistance, Pioneer, Intrepid, Resolute, Investi- 
gater—all were lost—DeHaven’s expedition 
suffered severely—and Dr. Kdne’s Advance 
had to be abandoned—he and his ship’s com- 
pany taking to the boats, and after eighty- 
four days of boat navigation in those stormy 
and dangerous seas reaching a harbor of 
refuge at Upper Navik, in Greenland. In 
1869-70 the Bremen exploring vessel Hansa 
went out, was wrecked, the crew taking to the 
drift ice and afterwards to their boats. In 
1874 Payer and Weyprecht, the leaders of 
the Austrian expedition that discovered Franz 
Josef’s Land, were obliged, with their crew, 
to abandon their vessel, and, in their four 
boats, endeavor to force their way back to 
civilization, over and through the treacherous 
ice-packs, in which, after the severest hard- 
ship and exhausting battle for life, they made 
but two German miles (eight to eleven of our 
miles) of headway in two months. It was 
well on to three months of desperate struggle 
before they reached an open sea on their way 
to safety and home. We go back two years 
to close without completing this catalogue of 


had to eat the remains of their old shoes, with | catastrophes with the disaster to the crew of 
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Captain Hall’s Polaris, October 15, 1872, | 
when the ship’s company being on an ice floe 
landing provisions, the floe parted, carrying | 
off Captain Tyson, and eighteen others, in-| 
cluding an Esquimaux woman, losing sight | 
of the ship and remaining on the floe at sea | 
one hundred and ninety-six days, during | 
which time they drifted two thousand miles, 
and only escaped starvation by shooting the | 
seals which came near the floe! 

Just at this time when so much interest is | 
felt for the safety of the missing portion of | 
the Jeannette’s crew the English journals | 
are exhibiting strong concern about possible 
disaster to Mr. Leigh Smith’s Arctic pleasure | 
and exploring yacht, the Eira, with Mr. | 
Smith and a ship’s company of 29 men. This | 
gentleman has been making frequent voyages | 
to high northern latitudes since 1871, start- | 
ing in the early summer and returning in the | 
late autumn of each year. In 1871 he got as | 
far north as 81 degrees 24 minutes in the) 
yacht Samson. The next year, and again in | 
1873, he made far northerly voyages with his | 
yacht Diana. Last year Mr. Smith made a | 
very successful voyage in the Eira; and in| 
June of this year started again, his vessel | 
being last seen on the 8th of July, off the west | 
coast of Nova Zembla, as if to cross Barentz | 
Sea, and pushing on to Franz Josef’s Land. | 
He had no intention to winter in the Arctic 
Sea, as he was provisioned for fourteen months 
only ; but must be fast in the ice somewhere 
by this time, even if no worse calamity has 
happened. 
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From the Independent. 
THE ROCK-TOMB OF BRADORE. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


A drear and desolate shore! 
Where no tree unfolds its leaves, 
And never the spring wind weaves 
Green grass for the hunter’s tread ; 
A land forsaken and dead, 

Where the ghostly icebergs go 
And come with the ebb and flow 
Of the waters of Bradore! 


A wanderer, from a land 

By summer breezes fanned, 

Looked around him, awed, subdued, 

By the dreadful solituce, 

Hearing alone the ery 

Of sea-birds clanging by, 

The crash and grind of tie floe, 

Wail of wind and wash of tide. 

O wretched land!”’ he cried, 

Land of all lands the worst, 

God-forsaken and curst! 

“ gates of rock should show 
The words the Tuscan seer 

Read in the Realm of Woe: 
Hope entereth not here!” 


Lo! at his feet there stood 

A block of smooth larch wood 
Beside a rock-closed cave 

By nature fashioned for a grave, 


“ 
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Safe from the ravening bear 

And fierce fowl of the air, 

Wherein to rest was laid 

A twenty-summers’ maid 
* Whose blood had equal share 
Of the lands of vine and snow, 
Half French, half Eskimo. 

In letters uneffaced, 
Upon the block were traced 
The grief and hope of man, 
And thus the legend ran: 
‘* We loved her! 
Words cannot tell how well! 
We loved her! 
God loved her! 
And called her home to peace and rest. 
We love her!” 
The stranger roe and read. 
O winter land!”’ he said, 
Thy right to be I own; 
God leaves thee not alone, 
And if the fierce winds blow 
Over thy wastes of rock and snow, 
And at thy iron gates 
The ghostly iceberg waits, 

Thy homes and hearts are dear; 
Thy sorrow o’er thy sacred dust 
Is sanctified by hope and trust ; 

God’s. love and man’s are here. 

Still wheresoe’er it goes 

Love makes its atmosphere. 

Its flowers of Paradise 

Take root in the eternal ice, 

And bloom through Polar snows!”’ 


——___ + ~~ 


A REMARKABLE FEAT. 


At the recent exhibition at Atlanta, Ga., 
some of the Yankee exhibitors undertook to 
show our Southern friends just how quickly 
a suit of clothes could be made after the cot- 
ton was picked. The race against time is 
thus described : 

“It was about sunrise on the appointed 
day when those who were to gather the cot- 
ton entered the field at Norcross, Ga., a small 
town twenty miles from Atlanta, named for 
Jonathan Norcross, of Maine. The cotton 
was of the variety known as ozier silk, 
which is not only very prolific, but the staple 
of it is pronounced to be of the highest grade 
of the short staple cottons. By seven o’clock 
the necessary quantity of seed cotton to yield 
the lint for two full suits of clothes was gath- 
ered and delivered to the gin, and twenty 
minutes later the silky lint was on its way to 
the Kitson picker, where in thirty minutes 
more it was prepared for the Foss & Peavy. 
cards, in use by the Willimantic Linen Com- 
pany. Half an hour later the cards deliy- 
ered it to the railway heads made by the 
Lowell Machine Company, where, within 
another thirty minutes it was made ready for 
the spinning frames, and twenty minutes later 
the spun filling was on its way to the Comp- 
ton loom. During all this time and process 
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the gathering multitude looked on with the 


greatest interest, increasing in number all the 
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time; and when, about nine o'clock, the cloth 
made its appearance, the enthusiasm mounted 
to the highest pitch. It was a new and grand 
experience. 

“ By half-past twelve at noon enough cloth 
for the first suit was delivered to the dyer, 
and before one o’clock, in less than six hours 
from the time the raw cotton, bespangled with 
dewy diamonds, was dangling from the balls 
on the stalk in the ‘patch’ the cloth made 
from it, for a full suit of clothes for Gover- 
nor Bigelow, of Connecticut, was placed in 
the hands of the tailor! Soon after sunset 
on this memorable day two suits of cluthes 
—one for Governor Bigelow, of Connecticut, 
and another for Governor Colquitt, of Geor- 
gia—were delivered to them, and a short 
time afterward the Governor of Connecticut, 
dressed in his suit, received a delegation from 
Atlanta (colored) University, at the elegant 
mansion of Director-General Kimball, and 
other callers, while the popular Governor of 
Georgia was courteously entertaining and re- 
ceiving the hearty congratulations of distin- 
guished visitors and exultant citizens.” 


ITEMS. 


DAMs near Algiers, on the Oran Railway, 
burst recently, flooding the railway and, it is 
stated, causing the loss of over fifty lives. 


THE first of the dredges to be used in the 
draining of Lake Okechobee, Florida, has 
been finished at Cedar Keys, and is on her 
way down the coast to the Coosahatchie river. 


A CORRECT list of the victims of the Ring 
Theatre fire in Vienna has been issued by the 
police. It gives the total number of victims 
_ as 794, the bodies of 144 of whom have been 
legally identified. ° 

AN English gentleman, Sir Edward J. 
Reed, representing a number of European 
capitalists, has bought of Hamilton Disston, 
of Philadelphia, two million acres of lands in 
Florida. It is stated that Mr. Reed will or- 

nize a land company which is to have its 

eadquarters in England, and will be con- 
duc in connection with railroad compa- 
nies in which Mr. Reed and his friends are 
interested. It is expected that the land will 
be settled rapidly by English and Dutch emi- 
grants. 

NEWS OF THE “ JEANNETTE.’’—A despatch 
to Reuter’s Telegram Company from St. Pe- 
tersburg says news reached the government 
at Yakutsk, Eastern Siberia, that, on the 14th 
of September, three natives of Oulons, near 
Cape hay, 140 versts north of Cape Bikoff, 
discovered a boat containing eleven men, who 
stated that they belonged to the Jeannette, 
and had undergone terrible suffering. On 
hearing the news, the District Deputy Gover- 
nor, with a doctor and medicines, was imme- 
diately despatched to help the shipwrecked 
sailors, and was instructed to bring them to 
Yakutsk. The Governor was also instructed 
to do everything in his power to recover the 
remainder of the crew, 500 roubles being given 











him to defray the first expenses. On the 2lst 
inst., the following telegram was sent from 
Washington: ‘‘ Hoffman, Chargé, St. Peters- 
burg:—The President desires you to make 
provision for immediate relief and return of 
officers and men of Jeannette. Cable prompt- 
ly amount of credit you require and it will be 
provided by Secretary of Navy and myself. 
Also, cable what steps can be taken by this 
government for crew of missing boat. 
“(Signed) FRELINGHUYSEN, Secretary.” 
THE organization against the payment of 
rent in Ireland seems to be becoming still 
more ——— It is said that it is now re- 
garded to be as much a crime to go into the 
Land Court as to pay rent. Outrages are as 
prevalent as ever. The Lord Lieutenant has 
issued a circular to the Irish police, informing 
them that the proclamation declaring the 
Land League a criminal association, included 
females, and directing them to take measures 
against any woman participating in any ille- 
gal proceedings. As an instance of the state 
of things in certain counties, armed bands are 
going about nightly throughout Clare, Kerry 
and Tipperary, firing into houses and so in- 
timidating the occupants that - are afraid 
to report the facts to the police. There are a 
few hopeful signs, however. Several convic- 
tions for agrarian offences have been obtained 
at the current assizes, and Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone, speaking at Manchester on the 16th 
inst., said that, during his recent tour in Ire- 
land, he found that the condition of things 
had been very much exaggerated in England, 
and that the alarmists took their standard 
from the worst counties. The Marquis of 
Hartington also, in a recent speech, said that 
the power of the Land League was now bro- 
ken, and that it was impossible for the present 
guerrilla warfare to succeed.— The Nation. 


NOTICES. 


A Second Conference of Teachers and 
School Committees of Friends’ Schools, and 
others interested, will be held on Seventh- 
day, First month 14th, 1882, at Fifteenth and 
Race streets, Philadelphia, commencing at 
10 o’clock. 

The subjects for consideration are: 

Ist. Do Friends in their schools attach suf- 
ficient importance to the awakening and 
strengthening of the moral faculties in chil- 
dren? and how far should teachers exercise 
care over the conduct and conversation of the 
pupils out of school? 

2d. At what age should a child commence 
the study of geography and history, and what 
are the best methods of teaching them ? 

3d. What are the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the present system of marking as now 
adopted in schools? 

Wma. WADE GRISCOM, 
Clerk of Educational Committee. 











CIRCULAR MEETING. 

First month Ist at Frankford, Pa., at 3 P.M. 
Besides street cars, Friends can take Penna. 
R.R. from Broad st. or Powelton ave., at 2 
and 2.03 P.M. 
for worship to-morrow at 3 P.M., 
irk’s, 2835 N. Eleventh st. 


A meetin 
at Eliza P. 


